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that has not yet felt the force of flames and darts, has a natural inclination to break windows; while those whose natural ruggedness has been soothed and softened by gentle passion, have as strong a propensity to languish under them, especially if they have a fiddler behind them to utter their complaints: for as the custom prevails at present, there is scarce a young man of any fashion in a corporation who does not make love with the town music. The waits often help him through his courtship; and my friend Mr. Banister1 has told me, he was proffered five hundred pounds by a young fellow to play but for one winter under the window of a lady that was a great fortune, but more cruel than ordinary. One would think they hoped to conquer their mistresses' hearts as people tame hawks and eagles, by keeping them awake, or breaking their sleep when they are fallen into it.
I have endeavoured to search into the original of this impertinent way of making love, which, according to some authors, is of great antiquity. If we may believe Monsieur Dacier and other critics, Horace's tenth ode of the third book was originally a serenade. And if I was disposed to show my learning, I could produce a line of him in another place, which seems to have been the burthen of an old heathen serenade.
-Audis minus ct minus jam :
" Me tuo longas pereunte noctcs, Lydia, dormis ? " a
But notwithstanding the opinions of many learned men upon this subject, I rather agree with them who look
1  John Banister (died 173 5) was the son of a composer and violinist of the same name.    He played in the royal band, and was first violin at Drury Lane Theatre when Italian operas were introduced into this country.
2  Horace, I Od. xxv. 8.
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